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Mileage Limitation a “Must” 


The basic structure of the rates of compensation for air line pilots 


is Decision 88, made by the National Labor Board on May 10, 1934, 
incorporated in the Air Mail Law, on June 12, 1934, ‘and included in 
all subsequent amendments to this law, and finally made a part of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (Section 401, Para. L). It would not lack 
descriptive emphasis to say that much water has run under bridges 
and much air over air foils since this basic structure for air line 
pilots’ salaries and monthly flying hours was established in 1934. 
The wisdom and foresight of the framers of Decision 83 was not 
immediately appreciated when this Decision was first placed into 
effect, but with the passing of time it became increasingly more ob- 
vious that the writers of this Decision had given the subject of air 
line pilots’ rates of compensation and flying hour limits a great deal 
more thought than was recognized or even vaguely realized at that 
time. ALL THE YEARS SINCE 1934 HAVE ABUNDANTLY PROVEN 
AND EMPHASIZED THIS POINT. 


There have been many persons in the industry who have shouted 


from the housetops their own hollow praise as to what they con- 
tributed to the development of the industry and to the safety of air 
travel and all of the self-seeking factiousness that we get sick of 


listening to, but when it comes right down to cold hard facts, the 


85 hour monthly limitation established by the National Labor Board 


has contributed more to air line safety than any other one thing. 
Let anyone who dares to contradict this, cease mumbling under his 
breath and come forth and do it in public print. 

And this is not all—it was not only what the framers of Decision 83 


wrote down in this Decision respecting pilots’ minimum rates of com- 


pensation and maximum monthly flying hour limitations which was 
important both then and now—but what is highly important now is 
what they predicted would happen in the industry in the future re- 
specting the speed and productivity trends of air line equipment 
development and the inescapable necessity at some later time of 
establishing, in addition to a limitation on monthly hours for air 
line pilots, also a mileage limitation. 

We have heard the lawyers and other paid representatives of the 
air carriers treat recklessly with the truth in hearing rooms for a fee, 
belittling the predictions of the air line pilots respecting the tech- 
nological unemployment and increased productivity effects of air line 
equipment development advancements. Despite all these meaningless, 
insincere yammerings which have all too often been -swallowed by 
gullible so-called arbitrators, the predictions made by the framers of 
Decision 83 have marched through the intervening years to the stark 
reality of today’s happenings which are punctuated month after month 
with the laying off of air line pilots in large numbers and the creat- 
ing of intolerable working conditions for the ones who remain. 

The selfsame situation is unmistakakly being evidenced in 1949 as 
was so clearly evidenced in 1934, and it remains for the same group 
to do something about it in 1949 as met the issues so staunchly and 
so unflinchingly in 1934. That group is the air line pilots themselves 
and no others! The federal regulatory agencies, polluted and satu- 
rated through and through with air carrier influences and politics, 
will do nothing more about it in 1949 than they did in 1934. They are 
now just as interwoven and enmeshed in air carrier politics and in- 
fluences, and otherwise, as they were then. 

The air line pilots see all this; their eyes are open wide to the 
entire situation; most importantly, they are doing something about it. 

With everything else brushed out of the picture, the problem 
stands out in clear relief and it must be solved in the interest of 
safety, in the interest of proper and normal economic air line develop- 
ment, and in the interest of maintaining a formidable corps of air line 
pilots to serve the country’s air defense needs today and tomorrow 
the same as they served such air defense needs yesterday, as was so 
amply proven by World War II. 

The Executive Board and the Conventions of the Air Line Pilots 
Association have studiéd the problem and it has been decided that the 
time is here to establish a monthly mileage limitation for air line 
pilots that was so clearly and unmistakably and correctly predicted as 
an inevitable necessity by the framers of Decision 83 in 1933 and 1934. 

We now quote Points 15 and 17 from the report of the fact finding 
committee dated November 29, 1933, which report was the basis of the 
National Labor Board’s Decision 83. The date is important—Novem- 
ber 29, 1933. Think of it—1933. ; 

“Point 15. There is now no mileage limitation per month. With the sub- 
stantial increase in speed, and the tendency toward unemployment which this 





condition is calculated to-bring about, THE PROBLEM OF MILEAGE LIMI. 
TATION IS QNE OKi1THE MOST SERIOUS WITH WHICH THE INDUS. 
TRY IS CONFRONTED.” 


“Point 17. The development and use of higher speed machines has brought 
to a head the controversy concerning the basic rate of pay. With airplanes flying 
at 100 or 125 miles an hour, it made little difference practically whether wages 
were computed on a mileage or hourly basis. With a substantial increase in 
speed, the matter becomes one of primary importance.”’ 


The committee that -wrote the fact finding report quoted from 
above was an industry committee made up of pilot representation, air 
carrier representation, and a neutral referee in the person of Supreme 
Court Judge Bernard Shintag of New York State. 


Following is quoted from the preamble to the actual Decision No, 
83, dated May 10, 1934, and again—think of it—1934: 

“The industry is on the threshold of technological improvement WHICH 
WILL GREATLY ACCELERATE THE SPEED of airplane travel and which 
may result in technological unemployment. The increase of speed will either 
greatly increase the mileage covered by the pilots or materially reduce their 
monthly hours of employment. If the pilots were to fly in the future the same 
number of hours as in the past and were paid on the same monthly basis, their 
monthly earning would be greatly increased. Similarly, were the mileage basis to 
be continued and the hours of actual flying reduced, there would be no change 
in monthly earnings notwithstanding the sharp reduction in monthly hours. In 
either event, the pilot would receive the chief benefits accruing from the new 
equipment. The hourly basis of payment, on the other hand, does not adequately 
compensate the pilots for the increased mileage with the added hazards incident 
thereto, and results in a sharp decrease of earnings in the event that new equip- 
ment reduces the employment ophortunities of the. pilots. It would seem advis- 
able, therefore, to adopt a basis of pay under which both the company and the 
employees would share in the benefits accruing from the new equipment and bear 
the burdens that will attend its introduction in the beginning. Various bases of 
compensation were accordingly studied that promised to attain this objective 
and a combination of both methods of payment was devised. The Board’s report 
summarizing these studies was submitted to the parties for their criticism and 
suggestions. It thus appears that the method of payments recommended by the 
Board will impose no undue burdens upon the companies, that it can be ad- 
ministered without any practical difficulties, and that it provides an adequate 
basis of combensation for. the pilots.’’ 

This clearly indicates the thinking of the National Labor Board 
that wrote this Decision and how far they were looking into the future, 

Next is quoted from an actual paragraph numbered two (2) in the 
actual Decision part of the National Labor Board Decision No. 83: 

“Experience has not crystallized sufficiently to put a maximum on the monthly 
mileage of air pilots.’ (This was 1934—we are now flying air lines in 1949!) 

Surely, no one today, fifteen years later in 1949, disagrees that 
there must now be a limitation on miles in the light of the speeds 
we are flying on the air lines today and the speeds we know we will 
be flying tomorrow. It, therefore, remains only to decide by collec- 
tive bargaining where this monthly mileage limitation should be 
placed. 

The issue of a monthly mileage limitation is projected in 1949 by the 
country’s air line pilots with the same determination and sincerity of 
purpose that the monthly flying hour issue was projected by them in 
1933, and it would be pure folly for anyone to have any misguided 
ideas as to the earnest and we-shall-never-turn-back-until-our-goal-is- 
achieved determination of this move on the part of the air line pilots. 
They know they are right and intend to carry through with this 
knowledge as their ally. After all, what are they doing? They are 
following through in 1949 with the job of building a proper structure 
of pilots’ working conditions, the initial creation of which was begut 
in 1933 and 1934. 

No truer statement was ever made than ‘‘Everything worthwhile 
that is accomplished by human beings in advancing human achieve- 
ment is born of a definite need.’’ And there was never a more definite 
need than a monthly mileage limitation in the structure of air line 
pilots’ working conditions as predicted—not today—bui in 1934 and 
proved conclusively and finally in 1949 and during the interim years 
by the ever-climbing speeds and productivity of air line equipment. 

THE AIR LINE PILOTS HAVE BEEN PATIENT, BUT THEIR 
PATIENCE, LIKE THE SAND IN THE HOUR GLASS OF TIME, 
HAS RUN OUT AND NOW THERE MUST BE A CHANGE—AND 
THE WORD, ‘‘MUST’’, IS ALL SIGNIFICANT. 

—David L. Behncke 
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e Cover Pictures 
The world of aviation is more than 
great ficets of super sky liners, more 
than great teeming airports that have 
become the crossroads of the world, 
more than great scientific achieve- 
ments that have made the air age an 
era apart. It is a world of people 
and the things people do. The story 
of a vital part of that living, breath- 
ing world—the men and women of the 
flight crews and the people who repre- 
sent them—is the story that is cap- 
tured by this month’s cover pictures. 

(TOP) A typical scene, afire with 
the intensity of the moment, showing 
ALPA’s representatives in action dur- 
ing the National Airlines representa- 
tion hearings in the U. 8S. Post Office 
in Miami, Fla., from August 29 to 
September 9. Shown at and around 
the ALPA counsel table (1. to r.) are: 
S. H. Unterberger, Washington econo- 
mist; Attorneys Jay Kramer and Sam- 
uel Cohen; R. L. Oakman, Statistical 
and Research Department; ALPA 
President David L. Behncke; F. H. 
Bennett, Legal and Conciliation De- 
partment; Captain C. H. Ruby, NAL 
Master Chairman; J. C. Christie, Em- 
ployment Agreement Department; J. 
E. Wood, ALPA First Vice-President; 
W. T. Babbitt, Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent; R. J. Rohan, NAL senior copilot 
representative; and Larry Cates, 
Washington Representative. 

(LOWER LEFT) Captain George 
Douglas, of Local Council No. 34, 
UAL-San Francisco, receives a collec- 
tive handshake of congratulations on 
rounding out 20 years as a pilot on 
United Air Lines. 

(LOWER RIGHT) Unusual girls 
are the stewardesses, who must be 
everything from baby sitters to father 
confessors. And a brave one, too, is 
Stewardess Jane Peet as she fondles a 
two-month-old lion zoo-bound by air 
from Chicago to Rochester, N. Y. 






























































1949: THE 'COPTER'S WHIZ AND WHIR 


The whirring and whizzing of the helicopter’s blades has brought a new note of 
follow-through speed to the air mail in 1949. The rotor-winged, land-on-a-dime air- 
craft are taking surface transportation out of the air mail picture completely and 
bringing airport-to-post office cartage of air mail apace of the speed with which it is 
carried from airfield to airfield. To Chicagoans, the steady stream of air mail heli- 
copters plying between the Municipal Airport and the downtown postoffice is becom- 
ing a familiar sight following inauguration of this service on August 20. Pictured 
here is the first Chicago helicopter mail run with the inset showing it being greeted 
as it landed on the roof of the main postoffice by (1. to r.) Mayor Martin H. Kennelly, 
Acting Postmaster John Haderlein, T. W. Hamil Reidy, president of helicopter air 
service, and pilot C. W. Moore. 


NAL Representation Case Nears Its Climax 


With the highly involved and technical result of hearings held in Miami, Fla., 
courtroom aspects of the National Media- August 29-September 9, the case was 
tion Board NAL representation case this month rapidly nearing a climactic 
(NMB R-2160) out of the way as the point where the next steps will he de- 
termined by the Mediation Board’s action. 











plane to Miller, who used only one. 
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1860: THE STACCATO BEAT OF HOOFS Rumors Disproved—Despite the crop- 


Ae . . 
Helicopters and modern 300-miles-per-hour air trans 
“Broncho”’ Charlie Miller, but in his ears pound the never-to-be-erased echoes of other decision almost inconceivable—in- 
horses hoofs pounding a communications trail across the early day wilderness = conceiveable because of the fact-backed, 
was our West. He’s the only surviving rider of the famed “Pony Express—the first thoroughly substantiated ALPA case that 
rapid transit mail service that linked St. Joseph, Mo., and Sacramento, Calif., in . 
1860-61. The 1,960-mile route, today traversed by planes in a matter of hours, was 
covered in 10 days by galloping horses and fearless riders working in relays. Here . : 
Captain Roman Nemmer points out the 2,200 horses that haul the U. S. Mail in his that the strikebreakers substituted for 






























ping up and circulating of many rumors 
regarding the case and its status—one 
of the most predominate to reach head- 
quarters being that an election has 
already been held—the facts surround- 
ing the situation are: 


@ The present hearings are solely to 
determine whether or not a representa- 
tion election is to be held among the 
pilots of National Airlines, not to con- 
duct an election. 


> x a. 





@ Before such determination can be 
made concluding briefs, with a deadline 
of October 3, and rebuttal arguments, 
with a deadline date of October 10, must 
be submitted. 


@ A decision that there should not be 
an election is logically expected to be 
forthcoming from the National Mediation 
Board. This expectation is based on a 
comparison of the facts that makes any 





ports fascinate 99-year-old 


was in direct contrast to the devoid-of- 
fact, gossamer-thin attorneys’ harangues 


lack of a real case. 
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WORLD'S LARGES 


B-36, the world’s largest bomber. 


The world’s largest 
bomber and the 
world’s largest landbased cargo plane form an impressive sight 
as they roar along in tandem above the Carswell Air Force Base 
at Ft. Worth, Texas. At the left is the vaunted Vultee six-engine 


Designed to carry 10,000 


pounds of bombs at least 10,000 miles at a speed of 350 miles 
an hour, it has a ceiling of more than 40,000 feet. At right 
is its cargo counterpart, the Vultee XC-99, undergoing flight 
tests. The XC-99 is capable of carrying 400 fully-equipped com. 
bat troops, or 100,000 pounds of cargo. It could also carry 335 
litter patients with medical attendants. 


—Acme Photo 





Hearing Highlights—The August 29- 
September 9 Miami hearings developed 
into one of the most gruelling ever par- 
ticipated in by ALPA and for sheer bulk 
and extent exceeded even the lengthy 
O’Neal case. ALPA put in a dynamic, 
hardhitting, and conclusive case, backed 
solidly by 87 fact-proving exhibits, in 
contrast to the weak case, composed al- 
most solely of lawyers’ courtroom his- 
tronics, that the strikebreakers’ repre- 
sentatives laid on the record. 


One of the outstanding highlights of 
the hearings was ALPA’s submission of 
evidence, in substantiation of damaging 
charges of collusion, that the men seek- 
ing to wrest representation rights away 
from the regular NAL pilots actually had 
as an officer an official of the company. 

ATA Present, Too—On the basis of 
what could be readily observed by any- 
one sitting in on the Miami hearings, 
it would be nothing less than folly to 
assume that the outcome would affect 
only the National Airlines pilots and 
none other. Much in evidence, and far 
from inactive, was the note-passing ATA, 
who descended on the courtroom in the 
flimsy and transparent guise of ‘‘observ- 
ers” just as they did in the TWA and 
NAL Emergency Board hearings and 
virtually every other hearing where 
vital issues were at stake. 

Representing Headquarters at the 


Miami hearings were President David L. 
Behncke; J. C. Christie, of Headquarters’ 
Employment Agreement Department; R. 
L. Oakman, Statistical and Research De- 
partment; L. Cates, ALPA Washington 
Representative; and attorneys S. J. 
Cohen and Jay Kramer, and S. Herbert 
Unterberger, Research Director, Labor 
Relations Information Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This staff was assisted by a 
clerical force composed of Misses Violet 
Miller, Maritza Hatchegian, Betty St. 


Lawrence, Amelia O’Day, and Ruth 
Gates. 
Pilot representatives who took an 


active part were: J. E. Wood, first vice- 
president; W. T. Babbitt, regional vice- 
president; C. H. Ruby, NAL Master 
chairman; D. E. Burch, vice-chairman of 
Local Council No. 73, NAL-Miami; and 
R. J. Rohan, NAL senior copilot repre- 
sentative. 


100% Membership on WAL 

The laurels for ALPA membership 
this month go to Western Air Lines 
which, according to ALPA’s Council Co- 
ordination and Administration Depart- 
ment, has hit the 100 per cent member- 
ship mark. 

The WAL pilots set their record ‘on 
September 13 when WAL Master Chair- 
man W. T. Homan submitted to Head- 
quarters the membership application of 
Leslie A. Holmes. 








SET TO FLY 





—Acme Photo 


Bert Dudek (left), a Cleveland mechanic and a World War I 
pilot, discusses with Joe Smith, a flight instructor, the coming 


test flights of this replica of Lincoln Beachey’s 1915 biplane. The aircraft, powered 
by a LeRhone rotary motor of World War I vintage, was built by Dudek as a hobby 
in the basement of his home. Smith will fly the plane, which has a wingspan of 
21 feet, on its first test hop. The Civil Aeronautics Administration has approved the 
plane’s construction and granted Dudek a registration certificate. 
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ALPA Lights Set 
For Arcata Tests 


Stimulation of interest in high inten- 
sity airport approach lighting has fol- 
lowed on the heels of recent legislative 
action that provides its financing for- 
mula while developments on the design 
side of the subject have heightened hopes 
that a system suitable to the air line 
pilots will be adopted. 

These most recent developments that 
will have a decided effect, both directly 
and indirectly, on the complexion of the 
picture are: 

@ President Truman’s signing into law 
of Bill S. 1278, an act which fixes the 
U.S. share of the cost of‘installing high 
intensity lighting on CAA-designed in- 
strument landing runways at 75 per cent. 
The bill was signed August 18, 1949, and 
becomes Public Law 227. 

@ The probability that installation of 
the ALPA single-row, center-of-runway 
approach lights will be completed at the 
Indianapolis Experimental Station and 
ready for pilot testing by early fall. 

@ Participation of ALPA engineers 
and airport lighting specialists in evalu- 
ation tests of the ALPA approach light 
system at Arcata where the installation 
was completed on September 15, 1949. 

CAA Assurance —In a letter of Sep- 
tember 9, 1949, CAA Administrator Delos 


- W. Rentzel assured ALPA President 


Behncke: “The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istrator endorses the ANC Subcommittee 
policy ‘that actual participation in the 
flight tests and final evaluation by all 
agencies represented is imperative to in- 
sure the successful completion of the 
flight test evaluation program of prob- 
lems which are of vital concern to all 
member agencies.’ ” 

“It is felt that this policy particularly 
affects the ALPA,” Rentzel added, “in 
view of the installation of the ALPA ap- 
proach light system at Arcata.” 

Flight Tests—The technical layout of 
the Arcata ALPA light system has been 
checked by Association representatives 
and they are now ready for flight test- 
ing and evaluation. These tests will be 
conducted early in October by ALPA’s 
Approach Light Evaluation Committee, 
who will compare them with the CAB 
slope line system and the British Calvert 
System. Regional Vice-President H. B. 
Cox, AA, has been named chairman of 
this committee, and Regional Vice-presi- 
dent R. W. Brady, UAL, as coordinator. 
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and On Sea, the Navy Launches Rockets 


With complacency shattered by the recent 
announcement ‘that Soviet Russia had solved 
the secret of the atomic bomb in far less time 
than anyone had anticipated, speculation on 
the weapons of the future has been kindled 
anew. A third World War, in the opinion of 
many of the high level planners, would be 
largely an air war, one carried out by piloted 
planes augmented with rockets and guided 
missiles. Since the closing days of World War 
II, U. 8S. experiments in the field of rocket 
development have been carried on extensively 
by all branches of the services. Although the 
Army has received the lion’s share of publicity, 
the Navy has not been idle in rocket research. 

The Navy's "Viking" > 

The Navy’s giant “Viking” rocket is fueled 
with liquid oxygen and alcohol at White Sands, 
N. M., a few minutes before being fired and 
heading skyward. The 45-foot projectile 
reached a speed of 1,775 miles an hour and 
an altitude of 33 miles above the earth’s sur- 
face. It landed nine miles north of the launch- 
ing point. 


€ The Navy's Aerobee 


A Navy Aerobee sounding rocket rests in 
its launcher before being fired from the deck 
of the U.S.S. Norton 700 miles off the west 
coast of South America. Data obtained by 
the instruments in the nose of the rocket 
that attained an altitude of 65 miles above 
the ocean, revealed that cosmic ray intensity 
above the atmosphere of the geomagnetic 
equator is twice as great as had been esti- 
mated. Scientists hope to obtain a new and 
clearer understanding of nuclear forces from 


—Acme Photothe data. 
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"State CAA's"—Less 
Wisdom Than Politics 


If the individual states had their way, 
there is every indication that there would 
be not one, but 48 separate and distinct 
CAA’s, each adding their unique political 
bit to the welter of confusion and com- 
plications that already exists. Municipal- 
ities, too, would like to get into the game 
and gouge their nontechnical fingers into 
the technical aspects of the aviation pie 
by setting up little CAA’s within their 
confines. 

There is currently an epidemic of at- 
tempts by both state and city officials to 
do this very thing by writing and enforc- 
ing their own Civil Air Regulations, every 
move of which is being closely watched 
by ALPA. One of the most recent of the 
let’s-play-CAA states to come to light is 
the Aeronautical Commission of Massa- 
chusetts. As in the case of previous simi- 
lar attempts, politics has been a compli- 
cating involvement. 


Make Criminal Charge—Recently, the 
Massachusetts State Commissioner of 
Aeronautics filed a criminal complaint 
against an Eastern Air Lines pilot who 
allegedly failed to conform with the 
traffic patterns prescribed by the State 
Aeronautical Commission for Logan Air- 
port at Boston. At the insistence of local 
politicians, who unrelentingly demanded 
their “pound of flesh” from the pilot, 
the case went to trial in the Brookline 
Courthouse on September 23. As a result 
of the trial the presiding magistrate is- 
sued an order that the complaint be 
quashed or dismissed. 
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One Reason for ALPA FCU Growth—Service 


One of the outstanding reasons for the 
success of the Air Line Pilots Association 
Federal Credit Union, a leader in growth 
among the credit unions of the country, 
is because it provides a savings and loan 
service tailored specifically to the needs 
of the air line pilots. In view of the fact 
that the air line piloting profession 
brings about conditions which are not 
encountered in other fields, special con- 
cessions have been permitted by the fed- 
eral credit union supervising agencies in 


the operations of the ALPA FCU. 

Because the ALPA FCU takes into con- 
sideration these conditions peculiar to 
the lives and needs of the air line pilots, 
it is advantageous for every air line pilot 
to investigate exactly what the ALPA 
FCU can do for him both for providing 
against a rainy day or meeting the rainy 
day with a low-cost loan when it comes. 
Each council has a credit union repre- 
sentative, able and glad to explain all 
details. See him and learn about the 
ALPA FCU. 





IT’S OUT OF 
THIS WORLD 


From more than 48,000 
feet, here’s how the nation’s 
capitol city looks. This aerial 
photo made by a Navy Ban- 
shee jet fighter from 48,846 
feet, believed to be the high- 
est airplane photograph ever 
taken, shows a 121-square- 
mile area of Washington and 
surrounding territory. The 
photo was released by the 
military after it was found 
to have been on display in 
Washington cafe near the 
White House for a week. The 
proprietor said it was given 
to him by an unidentified 
Naval officer who told him he 
could “go ahead and plaster 
it on your wall.” The picture 
was reportedly to have played 
a big role in the recent Con- 
gressional B-36 investigation. 











HE'S CREDIT UNION'S 1,000th MEMBER 





The country’s fastest growing credit union, the Air Line Pilots Association Federal 


Credit. Union, welcomes its 1,000th member, Eddie W. Crippin, of Local Council No. 
42, Braniff. Scruggs A. Colvin (left), of the ALPA Council Coordination and Admin- 
istration Department and a member of the ALPA FCU credit committee, hands Mr. 
Crippin (right), papers indicating his share holdings while Geraldine Nelson, of the 
Credit Union Department, the gal who does the paper work, looks on with a smile. 


(See story on page 5.) 





Research Dept. Digs 
Deep Into 2 Studies 


The ALPA Statistical and Research 
Department is presently engrossed in 
two intense and vital studies—pilots’ 
working conditions and mileage limita- 
tion proposals—both of which are closely 
allied because one indicates technological 
unemployment and the other seeks to 
combat it. 

Analysis of the pilots’ working condi- 
tions questionnaires is now in the final 
stages, with tabulation of the results 
nearing completion. Both the working 
conditions survey and the mileage limi- 
tation studies will provide statistical 
figures for use in contract negotiations. 

The problem of mileage limitations is 


a lot more complex and far reaching than 
it appears on the surface inasmuch as the 
major air lines, the CAB, and the air- 
craft manufacturers are seriously con- 
sidering the challenge recently posed 
by the launching of the British ‘(Comet,” 
which, according to the prophesy voiced 
by CAA Administrator D. W. Rentzel, 
“Authoratively foreshadows the unvar- 
nished fact that the reciprocal engine- 
powered aircraft inevitably will be super- 
seded—and this in the very near future 
—by the turbo-propeller combination of 
the turbo-jet engine, generally referred 
to merely as the ‘jet.’” 

The Boeing Stratocruiser with a cruis- 
ing speed of 300 miles an hour is now in 
the scheduled air line picture, and with 
turbo jets reaching figures of 500 and 
600 miles an hour, mileage limitations 
are a definite “must” for the air line pilots. 
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AN EYE ON THE 
SENIORITY LIST 


When the editors of THE 
AIR LINE PILOT spied this 
picture of little Steve Nordt, 
son of Captain R. A. Nordt, 
of Local Council No. 29, 
AOA, so engrossed in the 
product of their monthly toil, 
they were sure that that elu- 
sive, but much publicized, 
“third reader” had finally 
turned up to identify him- 
self. But nope, says papa 
Nordt, “he’s just trying to 
get on somebody’s seniority 
list so that he’ll have a chance 
at that left seat before he 
hits retirement age.” Cap- 
tain Nordt adds: “No doubt 
he has observed his dad try- 
ing to install a zipper on that 
fourth sleeve stripe.” 





-expectation. Accomplishment by ex- 


TEN YEARS AGO 

Of all of ALPA’s lengthy battles 
there is one that has known not a 
moment’s armistice. That battle in 
which the compromising flag of truce 
has never flown is the battle of air 
safety, for safety can know no com- 
promise. 

According to the AIR LINE PILOT 
of a decade ago, air safety was batting 
a thousand in September of 1939— 
running up an unparalleled world’s 
air safety record as the Independent 
Air Safety Board was leaving its in- 
delible mark on the pages of aviation 
history. 

President Behncke was generous in 
lauding the people responsible for the 
good showing, but his editorial in the 
September, 1939, issue of the AIR 
LINE PILOT was peppered with 
words of warning to keep the industry 
from resting on its oars, portions of 
which declared: 

“The remark, ‘We haven’t had an 
accident for a long time and I hope 
we will be able to keep it up,’ is, of 
late, frequently heard from all sides— 
the big and little in the industry— 
officials, mechanics, pilots, dispatchers, 
radio operators; and the federal regu- 
latory bigwigs... This statement ex- 
presses two widely varied meanings: 
the first being a fact reflecting the 
splendid safety records that the indus- 
try has created during the past 
months; the second is merely the 
desire of good accomplishment by 


pectation is, to say the least, nothing 
more than a fickle assumption.” 
“The pilots have contributed much, 
as have many others, to increasing 
air safety as is amply proven by the 
crashless period we have just gone 
through. That’s all fine, splendid, and 
very good, but it is only a record of 
yesterday’s accomplishments. Today, 
tomorrow, and all the days just ahead 
until Spring again brings fair weath- 
er, is now our essential concern—days 
filled with soupy, bad weather during 
which countless flights must be suc- 
cessfully negotiated. Surely all will 
agree that to merely coast on our 
laurels isn’t enough. We must do 
more—yes, a great deal more.” 


“The public is not interested in per- 
centages— fancy wrought figures— 
they are impressed with fatalities. 
They can understand them. Public 
confidence is hard to gain and re- 
markably easy to lose. Now that we 
have gained it, at least in a measure, 
let’s guard it tenaciously, jealously, 
and not let it slip from a careless 
grip.” 

But public confidence did slip from 
the grip when the Independent Air 
Safety Board was so lightly tossed 
aside. Today our job is to regain that 
already once won and lost public con- 
fidence—NOT WITH MORE SPEED, 
NOT WITH BIGGER LUXURY LIN- 
ERS OF THE AIR, NOT WITH MORE 
PRESS AGENTS BUT WITH MORE 
SAFETY, WHICH IS AVIATION’S 
BEST PUBLIC RELATIONS WITHIN 
ITSELF. 
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“BOBBIE” JEWELL 











CAPTAIN JEWELL 
Two Worlds Lost 


Captain Robert H. (Bobbie) Jewell, 
pilot and showman, has answered his 
last curtain call and made his last flight. 
Death at 56 ended his colorful career 
that had given much to two great worlds 
—the world of aviation and the world of 
entertainment. A charter member of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, Captain 
Jewell had flown since 1919 with a total 
of 23,000 hours to his credit before he 
retired in 1948. A barnstormer after 
World War I, he joined American Air- 
lines in 1928 and flew for them for 20 
years. While with the air lines he was 
known as the “flying magician.”’ In 1948 
he teamed up with Captain L. W. Harris, 
former ALPA secretary, and went on the 
road as “Jewell and Harris Shows, Inc.” 
His last magic show was put on in Sny- 
der, Texas, an hour before he was fatally 
stricken. 





Doctor 
FENWICK 
Says: 
By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 














HERNIA 

A hernia or rupture is present when 
an internal organ or some portion of an 
internal organ protrudes through an ab- 
normal opening in the body. The most 
common form of herniation occurs when 
some of the abdominal contents protrude 
through a weak place in the abdominal 
wall. The protruding part in most cases 
of hernia, is a loop of intestine. Most 
hernias in the male occur in the region 
of the lower abdomen or groin, and are 
called inguinal hernias. 

The primary cause of hernia is a weak- 
ness in the muscles forming the abdomi- 
nal walls. This weakness is considered 
to be a hereditary condition. Hernias are 
frequently present in the infant at birth. 
Aggravating factors in the causation of 
hernias are straining and heavy lifting, 
coughing, and strenuous exercise. 

Classifications — Hernias are classified 
as reducible or irreducible. They are re- 
ducible when they slip back into the ab- 
dominal cavity either by gentle pressure 
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A PROUD MAN AND A PROUD SYMBOL 


Captain Leo F. Cullen, of 
Mid-Continent Airlines, is a 
proud man as he displays his 
proud symbol—the ALPA 
emblem ring presented to 
him by the NAL pilots in 
appreciation of his services 
in checking them out after 7 
the recent strike. One of the ~~ 
conditions of the National 
strike settlement was that @ 
the company employ outside 
check pilots. Captain Cullen, 
one of the first to answer the 
call, left his run on MCA and 
proceeded to Miami where 
he remained until the job of 
checking out all the Lodestar #9 
pilots was completed. In 
presenting Captain Cullen 
with the ring, NAL Master 
Chairman C. H. Ruby, said: 
“We realize this is only a to- § 
ken of the value of the serv- 
ices rendered. We want you 
to feel that this is an indica- 
tion of the appreciation of 
each and every National Air- 
lines pilot.” An ALPA ring 
was also presented to Captain 
George Steers, of NWA. 
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or by lying down. When the protrusion 
cannot be replaced within the abdomen, 
the hernia is irreducible. 

Untreated hernias tend to betome 
larger due to the fact, that the contifiu- 
ous pressure causes the opening between 


the muscles to steadily become larger; * 
and eventually the protruding bowel will * 


fill the opening. 

The most serious complication of a 
hernia is called strangulation. This oc- 
curs when the walls of the opening com- 
press the protruding tissues and inter- 
fere with the proper circulation of blood 
through those tissues. Strangulation may 


also occur if the protruding tissues be- 
come twisted, which again interfers with 
the blood supply. 

Disqualifies Pilots —-In general the 
treatment of a hernia is surgical, and the 
earlier the surgery is performed the bet- 
ter the results will be. A strangulated 
hernia demands immediate emergency 
surgical attention to offset the danger of 
gangrene-which occurs when there is in- 
terference with normal circulation.of. the 
blood. 

A hernia, unless properly surgically re- 
paired, is disqualifying for flying, because 
of the possibility of strangulation. 





IN THEM GROW 
ALPA’S SINEWS 


In any organization, ALPA 
not excepted, there are the 
“just belong” members and 
the men to whom “belong- 
ing” means a challenging re- 
sponsibility. Needless to say, 
the latter are far shorter in 
number than the former. The 
strength and backbone of 
ALP A, it has often been 
pointed out by Headquarters, 
lies, to a great extent, in the 
pilot-leaders in the field—the 
men who aren’t just “belong- 
ers” but give untiringly and 
unstintingly of their time 
and efforts in the interest of 
the strength, progress, and 
prestige of their organiza- 
tion. Ironically enough, these 
men who form the sinews of 
the organization all too often 
go unpraised, unthanked, and 
unrecognized. Recently, how- 
ever, when Captain Carl Kaye, 
MCA, retired after a long 
period of leadership, his 
council, Local Council No. 46, 
went all out to say “thanks 
for what you’ve done.” Their 





a & 


“thanks” was in the form of a 19-jewel watch which they presented Kaye “in recog- 
nition of his service as a member, negotiator, and chairman.” In the photo above, 
Chairman D. G. Pauly is shown presenting the watch to him. 
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RADIANT HEATING SNOW REMOVAL 


Using past experience as a criterion, the winter of 1949 is 
just about a lead pipe cinch to demand the same harsh eco- 
nomic and safety tribute from the air lines as previous winters 
have. Nonexistent in the record are the years in which air 
safety has not suffered by several bad air line accidents and 
an uncounted number of near accidents directly attributed +o 
winter airport runway conditions; few and far between are the 
years in which the air lines have not acutely felt the financial 
blows of 100 per cent flight cancellations by airports being 
snowed in or iced in for days at a time. 

As we round the seasonal corner that will soon bring us 
face to face with the adverse weather flying months, pilots 
flying into airports of the snowbelt will still find little better 
than the archaic conditions that existed before the war. They 
will still fly hours of “weather,” « : ; 
sweat through an instrument ap- 
proach and then have to set down 
ton upon ton of Stratocruiser, - ~~ 
DC-6, Constellation or DC-4 upon & # 
what might as well as not turn 
out to be a glassy-smooth iced- 
over runway or one blocked by 
drifting snow piled up as fast as 
it is removed. 

Largest Airports Worst Suffer- 
ers—This does not occur at Po- 
dunkville or Centerville or some 
other equally minor waystop, but HH 
at our largest and finest and sup-*- 
posedly up-to-date heavily-traf- . **s ¢ 
ficed metropolitan airports. It is Saha ™ —7 =" 
a problem that money alone 


won’t solve unless that money AND THIS? 


conventional snow plow, blower came to a flaming stop. 
and dump truck methods just can’t handle the gigantic task 
with speed geared to air line operations. 

For instance, at a typical eastern airport, not the largest 
by any means, its four runways (which are 2,519, 2,550, 3,834, 
and 5,740 feet long) present a snow removal problem equiva- 
lent to clearing 60 miles of roadway to a width of 20 feet. 
In a bad snowfall, its $100,000 worth of dump trucks and snow 
plows, even augmented by city, county and military equipment 
and manpower assistance, takes days to dig out. 


Contra J 


9 Bone dry landing surfaces, free of snow, 
THIS: ice, and puddles that present a hazard in 
fr , is the promise held out for the airport of the 
future. Here is an artist’s concept of how an airport with 
radiant-heated runways would look. 
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—Acme Photo 
THIS? Every year winter’s white means red ink on the 

* air lines’ ledgers. Year after year, unestimable 
revenue is lost because of snowbound airports that sometimes 
force cancellation of all flights for days at a time while planes 
sit idle like these. 

Many Factors Involved—Keeping airport runways hazard 
free during the winter months involves far more than mere 
snow removal. Snow removal alone does not prevent cross- 
wind drifting; it does not eliminate runway ice ridges caused 
by the switch-about temperatures of a thaw followed by freeze; 
nor does it prevent flooded runways when temperatures rise 

RES veewtand banked snow bordering the 
runway melts. 

. The official record bears out the 
existence of these dangerous con- 
ditions. Specifically called to mind 
s the case of an air line aircraft 
hat landed on a_ supposedly 
cleared runway, hit a snowbank, 
| groundlooped, stopped and burned 
without ever going completely off 
the runway. In their report on 
this accident, the CAB said: “The 
f= Board determines that the prob- 
fable cause of this accident was 
the loss of directional control of 
the aircraft on the runway due 
“to excess snow accumulation.” 

With other methods of snow 

and ice control admittedly achiev- 





"—Acme Photo 
Every year, too, air safety suffers because 
; of winter runway conditions that set the‘ ‘ 
purchases do-the-job equipment. stage for crackups of this nature. This EAL plane landed on aing only a partial success at the 
Heroically though they try, the supposedly cleared runway, hit a snowbank, groundlooped andvery best, engineers are explor: 


ing the radiant heating theory as 
a solution to the problem. On a smaller scale, this method has 
already proved highly successful in keeping industrial drive- 
ways and roadways ice-free and snow-free in even the worst 
weather. They feel. that it will work equally well on airport 
runways. 

This method brings an entirely new angle of strategy to 
the airport snow battle. Instead of snow being removed after 
it has fallen, underground heating lines melt the snow as it 
falls and before it has a chance to pile up in dangerous runway- 
blocking drifts. In addition, it is claimed, the cushion of warm 
air that is formed immediately above the runway surface 
rapidly absorbs the moisture and carries it off, leaving a dry 
landing surface. 

No Such System Yet Installed—Although no snow-melting 
systems have so far been installed at airports, in at least one 
northern coastal city, engineers, it is reported, have been pre- 
paring the design and specifications for such an installation, 
which, if approved, will be the first of its kind in the world. 
The strip at this airport, a mile long by 200 feet wide, will 
have a grid work of 1% inch wrought iron pipes positioned on 
18 inch centers beneath a concrete slab and can use steam, 
hot water, or a combination of both through the use of heat 
exchangers. 

The area in which this particular airport is located has an 
average annual snowfall of 75 inches. To do the job of snow 
removal here, which requires heating the runway slab to 4 
40 or 45 degree temperature capable of melting the fastest 
snowfall, certain assumptions had to be made. These were: 
airstrip area of surface to be heated, 1,056,000 square feet; 


(Continued on Page 9, Col. 2) 
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SAM’S EAGLES 


Uncle Sam’s Eagles spread their claws 
in a straight-up entrailing formation. 
Eleven Corsairs from Marine Fighter 
Squadron 216 of the Naval Air Reserve 
Training Unit in Seattle zoom in aerial 
salute to the new Seattle-Tacoma Inter- 
national Airport opened at Bow Lake, 
Washington, on July 7. It’s an excellent 
demonstration of our country’s air re- 
serve strength. 








ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REPORT 
AUGUST 31, 1949 
BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 
LOANS: No. Amount 

Current and less than 2 months 
ee eer 230 $ 79,077.98 
Delinquent 2 months to 
ty SNS. 5.5.59: b wes eaminwee 2 1,218.80 
BE eo einai nedcwaehaGanawe 20,115.25 
OE eer a ae ere « 10.00 
OS OE Beers ere 50.00 
Re ON Serre 16,268.75 
Interest Purchased on Bonds.... 17.83 
Prepaid Loan Insurance........ 56.63 
BOE. Socctenegiadesoad 232 $115,815.24 
Liabilities 
Accounts Payable ..............- $ 1.00 
NEN kis edi omats 4nd ran hg oman vi 112,272.05 
Reserve for Bad Loans......... 348.46 
Undivided Profits............... 25.30 
NR ES Sg See are 3,168.43 
ME cancion scale nak eae $115,815.24 
STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 
Income 
SE Oe re eer $4,267.59 
Income from Investments.............. 16.83 
DOMME: nasi o'dad sesnsS gent eke $4,284.42 
‘ Expenses 
Stationery and Supplies...............- $ 185.80 
Educational Expense...............+++% 31.95 
Borrowers’ Insurance..............+++++ 308.37 
Miscellaneous General ...............+- 39.87 
ALPA Reimbursement ...............++ 550.00 
WOME 86544 555c0eeh Lange saeco $1,115.99 
a ee ee. $3,168.43 
: Statistical Information 
Number of Members August 31, 1949. 990 
Number of Potential Members........ 8,418 
Loans Made Since Organization 
SES Ra a Sr A ee 331 
Loans Made Since Organization 
Oe ES Ree $145,355.01 
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When Captain Carl G. Jordan, AA, was 
just starting to fly, he set a record by 
being the youngest transport pilot in 
the United States at the age of 18. Now 
he has real competition challenging that 
record. The competitor: sixteen-year- 
old Carl B. Jordan whose flying is the 
product of tutoring at the experienced 
hand of his father. And if young Carl 
doesn’t do it, there’s James Allen, 14, 
just itching to take a whack at father’s 
record, and two more Jordans a little 
farther down the age ladder. 

Some time ago a Stinson plane was 
acquired by the Jordans and the senior 
Mr. Jordan, like the proverbial bus- 
man, spent all of his free time teaching 
his sons the rudiments of flying. Cap- 
tain Jordan really has his work cut out 
for him, with Carl B. soloing, James A. 
ready to solo, and the two other male 
Jordans clamoring, at a bit too tender 
age, to take their turn in the pilot’s seat. 

Even though he has already soloed, 
young Carl has a one year wait before 
he will be old enough to be eligible for 
a private pilot’s license. He is so anxious 
to pursue a career in his dad’s chosen 
field that he devotes every possible 
moment to the study of aviation by 
school studies, delving into textbooks, 
and taking an active part as a captain 
in the Civil Air Patrol. 

The personnel department of Ameri- 


CARL G.'s COMPETITION IS CARL B. 





: - ; —AA Photo 

THE CARLS JORDAN 
Papa’s Record Challenged 

can Airlines, after hearing of the boy’s 
driving desire to follow in his dad’s foot- 
steps, have pencilled in a standing inter- 
view appointment so that sometime in 
the future they may have a hand in 
giving young Carl a chance to hit the 
goal he has his sights on—an air line 
pilot’s job. 





Technically Speaking 
(Continued from Page 8) 
snowfall, up to three inches per hour; 
assumed work to be done, the removal 
of one inch of snow per hour; heat 
input, estimated to be about 84 B.T.U. 

per hour per square foot of surface. 
Necessary for All-weather Flying— 
The 1,056,000 square feet of surface x 
84 B.T.U. = 88,704,000 total B.T.U. per 
hour required to do the job. With one 
lineal foot of pipe used for every 1% 


square feet of surface, the pipe require- 
ment would be 704,000 lineal feet. 

Whether this particular system is the 
one to adopt can not be answered at this 
time. But one thing is certain. This cer- 
tainty is that the dictates of safety and 
the economics of air line transportation 
call for some system far superior to the 
stop-gap ones now doing only half a job. 
There will never be winter flying safety 
until there are safe winter runways to 
land on and there will never be all- 
weather flying without all-weather run- 
ways. 








—Acme Photo 

Joe DeBona, of Beverly Hills, Calif., winner of the 

A RECORD FALLS Bendix Transcontinental speed dash in the first day 

of the National Air Races on September 3, leans from the cockpit of his plane for a 

congratulatory word from his sponsor, actor Jimmy Stewart, and his new wife, the 

former Gloria McLean. DeBona made the 2,010-mile course from Rosemond, Calif., 
in the record time of 4 hours, 16 minutes, and 17 seconds. 
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THE “BRABAZON I": ANOTHER THREAT? 








—Acme Photo. 

With their jet-propelled air liner, the “Comet,” already announced as an entry 

in the big race that is shaping up for international air travel, the British apparently 

are making another bid for a large slice of the Trans-Atlantic passenger market with 

the 130-ton “Brabazon,” the world’s largest commercial air liner. It is shown here 

on its first official test flight near the small town of Charlton, England. It was flown 
for 30 minutes and officials claimed the flight was completely successful. 


UAL Pilots Propose "Mileage Limitations" 


Although managerial reluctance and September 27, 28, 29, and 30 during 
resistence is being evidenced toward what which both the pilots’ and the company’s 








is an inevitable necessity, “mileage limi- 
tation” is a term that is coming into 
more and more prominence in the air 
line pilots employment agreement nego- 
tiations as a bulwark against ever-ex- 
panding technological unemployment. 

So far it has been confined to the 
larger air lines where the switch to the 
larger, faster and more productive equip- 
ment has been greatest and has brought 
about conditions such as on American 
Airlines where, in round figures, their 
pilot personnel roster has been reduced 
from somewhere around 1,200 to about 
800, and on United where there has 
already been a reduction in pilot forces 
of 150 men. Eventually, however, every 
air line will feel the stab of. technologi- 
cal unemployment brought on by new 
equipment conversions. 

Basis in Decision 83—With planes of 
the 300-mile-an-hour speed class now 
commonplace, and 500- mile -an-hour 
planes more than a remote possibility, 
conditions foreseen by the framers of 
Decision 83 (the formula upon which 
pilots’ rates of compensation are based) 
when they drafted their fact-finding 
report are now very much in existence. 
In their first fact-finding report, Novem- 
ber 29, 1933, they stated: “There is now 
no mileage limitation per month. With 
the substantial increase in speed and the 
tendency toward unemployment which 
this condition is calculated to bring about, 
‘the problem of mileage limitation is one 
of the most serious with which the in- 
dustry is confronted.” 

With the opening salvo fired by Ameri- 
can Airlines in three series of confer- 
ences during August, United Air Lines 
followed suit during September. Ameri- 
can was the first to lead off on the sub- 
ject of mileage limitations because it 
was the first to completely retool with 
new equipment and the most acutely 
affected. 

UAL Conferences — Exploratory con- 
ferences between the UAL pilots and the 
company were held in Chicago, Illinois, 
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proposals were discussed. The second 
series of conferences has been tentatively 
set for October 12, 1949. 


The UAL pilot conferees at these meetings 
were: A, Knox, Local Council No. 57, 
UAL-Los Angeles; W. E. Fallon and H. B. 
Anders, of Local Council No. 27, UAL-Seattle; 
G. C. Kehmeier and W. C. Methven, of Local 
Council No. 33, UAL-Denver; R. W. Catlin, 
% Local Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago; and 

C. Christie and H. M. Jones, of Headquar- 
ooo Employment Agreement Department. 
Representing the company were: W. J. 
Addems, general manager of flight operations; 
E. H. Johnson, director of employee relations 


and planning; C. F. McErlean, legal director; 
J. E. Hale, Jr., eastern division flight man: 
ager; and L. T. Broeren, San Francisco flight 
manager. 


Even the importance of the UAL ang 
American negotiations, however, faileg 
to slow the pace of the ALPA Employ. 
ment Agreement Department with two 
more agreements being reached in ne. 
gotiations with seven air lines during 
the past month. 

Robinson Agreement— The Robinson 
Airlines Pilots Employment Agreement 
was concluded on September 10 and that 
of Empire Air Lines on September 16, 

Conferences on Robinson that resulted 
in the agreement were held on Septem. 
ber 9 and 10 in Ithaca, N. Y. 


Conferees for « Robinson pilots were: 
J. L. Lewis, S. G. Gondek, and J. Jenkins, 
of Local Council No. 90, Robinson, with H. M. 
Jones, of the Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment, representing Headquarters. E. 
Peach, executive vice- president and general 
manager, and L. M. Simmons, of the Board 
of Directors, represented the company. 

Conclude Empire Agreement—Agree- 
ment on the 1949 amendment to the 
Empire Agreement came after a final 
three days of conferences held in Boise, 
Idaho, on September 14, 15, and 16. 

The pilots were represented by H. W. Stew- 
art, H. H. Whithed, Jr., C. E. Hall, E. J. 
Cook, e.. Ws Buskirk, R. C. Cansdale, and 
J. W. Wise, of Council No. 78, with Karl J. 
Ulrich, representing Headquarters. Company 
spokesmen included T. E. Robinson, execu- 
tive vice-president and general manager; G. T, 
Pacer yy superintendent of operations; and 

re 


The other five air lines on which 
negotiations were carried on during the 
past month are: All American Airways, 
September 20; Northeast Airlines, Sep- 
tember 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23; Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, August 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, 
30, and 31 and September 1; Delta, Sep- 
tember 12, 13, 14, and 15; and American 
Overseas Airlines on which mediation 
conferences began on September 26. 











—Acme Photo 
Why are there wars 
and atom bombs and 


LONG WEEDS AND SHORT MEMORIES 


billions upon billions of dollars spent on mad armaments races? One good reason 
is that memories are short—far shorter than the grass and weeds that have overrun 
this memorial to one of the nation’s great heroes. When Major Richard I. Bong, 
who shot down more enemy planes than any other pilot in World War II, was killed 
in a peacetime crash in 1946, while the shrill echo of five years of war was still in 
our eardrums, great and glowing were the plans to perpetuate his memory. Yes, 
that was in 1946, but here, in his home town where he was buried, is the Bong 
Memorial in 1949—a P-38 plane, a snow fence, and weeds and more weeds. Better 
no memorial than such a national disgrace in Poplar, Wisconsin. Wake up, citizens 
of Poplar, and let not the poppies die on the memory fields where lies one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, knights of the blue—the white, and yes, the red of the 
sunset—a sunset that comes all too soon to the mere children of each of our genera 


tion’s fight for the greatest of all homelands—America. WE DARE NOT FORGET. 
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An Air Traveler 
Speaks Her Mind 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The Air Line Pilots 
Association is not alone in its belief that 
alcohol and airplanes don’t mix in any 
way, shape or form. It is open to serious 


doubt that many of the passengers ap- 
prove of the combination either and 
interesting to note what one veteran 
passenger, who happens at the same time 
to be one of the country’s most famous 


journalists, thinks on the subject. The 
veteran passenger, Miss Inez Robb, is a 
reporter for International News Service 
and her article was brought to the atten- 
tion of Headquarters by the mother of 
an air line pilot who pointed out that 
“Miss Robb makes darn good sense.” 
ALPA heartily endorses Miss Robb’s con- 
tention that liquor should be kept out 
of the sky. Her article, in the form of 
an open letter to the presidents of Amer- 
ica’s domestic air lines, follows: 

“T hear you are toying with the idea 
of making the wild blue yonder even 
wilder.” 

“My authority is that monument of 
probity the Wall Street Journal, which 
says ‘Scotch-in-the-sky may be added by 
domestic air lines.’ ” 

“It goes on to say that some of you 
boys are hot to turn your nice big pas- 
senger planes into flying saloons, despite 
the fact ‘an air line official figures one 
Scotch has the potency of two at 10,000 
feet altitude in unpressurized planes.’ ” 

“Gentlemen, stop fussing about your 
altitude and get hep to your passengers’ 
attitude. If you want to slit your own 
throats, this is a free country.” 

“But—I beg you to remember that 
galloping poll you people took among 
your paying passengers on this same 
subject about eight to ten years ago.” 

“The answer was ‘No, no, a thousand 
times no!’ I don’t think passenger senti- 
ment has changed substantially in the 
meantime. Me, for instance. I am a 
lady wot likes her licker on land. But 
you start passing the bourbon in the 
empyream and I bail out and walk back, 
even at 20,000 feet.” 

“You set up a bar and a brass rail in 
the cabin of your liners and you lose 
the trade of this paying customer who 
has, just possibly, chalked up more aerial 
mileage than any other feminine traveler 
with the exception of a Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who seems to hold the record.” 

“One of the reasons thousands of 
American travelers go by air now as 
casually as we once went by streetcar 
is because of our overwhelming confi- 
dence not only in your skill but in your 
sobriety and dedication to the job.” 

“But you start fouling up your cabins 
with fumes other than gasoline, and in 
a matter of weeks you will be unable 
to control the rumor—no matter how 
false—that the crew as well as the cus- 
tomers are groggy.” 

“You have spent years and millions 
of dollars in building up public confi- 
dence in your integrity and the stability 
of your crews. This is no time to let 
the flaps down.” 

“Less than a week ago, my mother, a 
woman of 77 summers, who will not 
thank me for saying so in print, flew 
from Boise, Idaho, to New York. One 
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The value of the combina- i 
tion of military air power and 
the air lines: and their air 
line pilots in an emergency 
is being proven time and 
again. In the “hot war” it 
was the ATC operations, actu- 
ally a commercial operation 
under military control; in the 
“cold war” it was the Berlin 
Airlift, supplemented by 
civilian contract flights with © 
many reserve officer air line 
pilots actually flying the air 
lift on tours of active duty; 
in the great western blizzard 
of last year it was the Army 
“Haylift,” plus chartered cargo 
relief flights. The Ecuador- 
ean earthquake last month 
was no exception. Much of its 
most immediate aid and suc- 
cor was airborne to the strick- 
en areas by both commer- 
cial and military air liners. 
Here a steady stream of sup- 
plies, bound for Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, via Panama, leaves 
Miami International Airport. 
Workers are shown loading 
1,030 pounds of DDT and 
556 pounds of serum and 
vaccine aboard a plane for 
the relief of earthquake — 
beleaguered parts of Equa- 
dor. 


HOT WAR—COLD WAR—DISASTER TEAM 


i 





pone 





of the reasons her kinfolk in solemn con- 
clave decided to let her fly was a feel- 
ing of complete trust in the air line 
and its hostesses.” 

“But, if stewards and hostesses from 
now on are going to have to rush the 
growler for any fugitive from Alcoholics 
Anonymous who climbs aboard, then 
please include me and mine out.” 

“It was once an unwritten rule at 
all airports, and as far as I know it 
still is, that any customer in a pixilated 
condition was summarily denied permis- 
sion to board a plane. I see no point 
then in changing the rules to let him 
get crocked once he’s in the clouds.” 

“Sure, I’ve been on European planes 
where they served wine. And, when the 
chief pilot came back for a mug of 
champagne, I like to have died, gentle- 
men. I got out at the next airport and 


hired a car to take me to my destina- 
tion.” 

“I have seen cocktails served on 
American transatlantic air liners, natch! 
But I didn’t like it, especially when we 
had heavy weather and the drinkers, 
to put it bluntly, were sick as dogs.” 

“IT never touch the stuff myself—in 
the air. I have never known a doctor 
who made a study of medicine in con- 
nection with aviation who didn’t say 
that alcohol and altitude don’t mix.” 

“Nothing affrights me more than to be 
crowded into the same corner with 
Carrie Nation. But I don’t want any 
fizz water in the firmament, and that’s 
that.” 

“Gentlemen, I warn you: The day you 
bring me in on a wing and a Moscow 
mule is the day I go back to the choo- 
choo.” 
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NO DELINOQ 


UENTS, THESE 





One sure way to keep the population 
of our juvenile corrective institutions 


at a minimum is to give the kids something worthwhile to do. More things like this 
means less juvenile delinquents and aviation with its universal appeal is playing a 
prominent part in helping to bring the youngsters up into good citizens. Here, 
Dick Lawrence, 11 (at left), and Jim Reeves, 12, show Captain Donald Mills, Base 
Commander of Glenview Naval Air Station, their entries in stunt contest in model 


plane show held at the station recently. 
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IN MIAMI: THE JUDGES AND THE JUDGED 






These are the men in whose hands justice was being delicately 
THE BENCH balanced in the NAL representation hearings as the National 
Mediation Board heard the case in Miami. Physically, the issue was whether or not 
a representation election would be held on the air line; morally, justice was really 
on trial. The panel, whose decision will determine whether or not the representation 
election will be held, are (l. to r.): Robert F. Cole, mediator and former Secretary 
of the National Mediation Board; Thad Scott, member of the National Mediation 
Board; and Tedford E. Schoonover, mediator. 






THE GALLERY These are the men who came to the table of justice asking 

that injustice be done—the strikebreaking pilots seeking to 
wrest representation rights away from the regular veteran pilots of National Airlines 
in an almost unbelievably audacious attempt to have the minority write the rules, 
working conditions and rates of compensation for the majority. This scene of the 
gallery lined solid with strikebreakers was a daily one during the Miami hearings as 
the strikebreakers’ union and their representatives sought to wrest the representation 
rights from the regular national pilots. Note the ATA and the National Airlines’ 
lawyers at the counsel table in the forefront—a sight that needs no embellishments 
to reveal the diaphanous motives behind the hearings on National. 


“Emergency Authority" 
A Legal Shell Game 


When it comes to the term “emergency 
authority,” the statement that pilots 
must fly with one hand, while thumbing 
through a law book with the other, ceases 
to be a joke and becomes a regretable 
expression of fact. Air line pilots have 
legally been handed such authority, but 
it’s always: been a shell game proposi- 
tion—anybody’s vague guess when they 
may invoke it with legal impunity or 
when they are flirting with license revo- 
cation proceedings by making an emer- 
gency decision. 

It is a question that pops up with fre- 
quent regularity, but one which the CAB 
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has shied away from with equally fre- 
quent regularity. They have danced and 
shadow-boxed all around it, reluctant to 
specify just what is meant by the term. 
However, a recent decision, arising from 
attempted revocation of a pilot’s license, 
is as near an interpretation as has ever 
been put in writing and has had the 
effect of shedding some light on the 
subject. 

Case Began in 1947—In July, 1947, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator demand- 
ed $300 from a Chicago & Southern cap- 
tain on the grounds that he had abused 
the exercise of his “emergency author- 
ity.’ This captain maintained that his 
exercise of that authority was complete- 
ly proper and refused to pay the com- 








promise penalty. After considerable com. 
munication between the Association ang 
the Administrator, the CAB in Septem. 
ber, 1947, filed a complaint against the 
pilot, charging: 

“Defendant unnecessarily declared an emer. 
gency and landed at Jackson, Mississippi, jp 
below-limits weather when the safety of the 
flight was not involved, therefore demonstrat. 
ing a lack of the judgment and caution neces. 
sary to the holder of an Air Line Transport 
Pilot’s Certificate.’’ 

A hearing was held in June, 1948, be. 
fore an Examiner of the CAB, with the 
pilot represented by Headquarters’ Legal 
and Conciliation Department. At the 
conclusion of the hearing, the CAB Ex. 
aminer stated that he was ready to render 
his Decision, but Enforcement Officials 
from the CAA objected. Consequently, 
no Decision was rendered on the case for 
15 months. In August, 1949, the CAB 
finally announced its Decision which com- 
pletely exonerated the pilot. 

The Decision—A portion of the decision, 
which, according to ALPA’s Legal and 
Conciliation Department, should be of 
interest to all air line pilots in the evalu- 
ation of circumstances in which they can 
declare an emergency, follows: 


‘‘Both the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Administration of Civil Aeronautics are cog- 
nizant of the fact that aviation is subject to 
the whims and fancies of the meteorological 
elements, and the frailties of men and mate- 
rial. For that reason they have provided that 
where an emergency situation arises which 
necessitates a departure from the regulations 
in the interest of safety, such departure is 
excused and constitutes no violation. The 
emergency situation that is contemplated by 
the Board means an unexpected occurrence or 
condition involving danger to the aircraft and 
its passengers and which requires action on 
the part of the pilot to meet such danger. 
Such an unexpected occurrence or condition 
may involve a wide variety of circumstances, 
among them being danger of collision, fire, 
engine failure, structural failure, icing condi- 
tion and other weather phenomena. When 
faced with such condition the pilot must make 
a common sense evaluation of the factors and 
information available to him and take such 
action as he deems expedient and necessary 
for the safety of the flight. It is not neces- 
sary that the unexpected occurrence or con- 
dition reach a critical stage before the pilot 
may exercise the emergency authority granted 
him by the regulations. It is sufficient if his 
evaluation of the situation in the interest of 
safety reasonably leads him to believe that 
an emergency exists or will be created. Then 
he may declare an emergency and deviate 
from the prescribed regulations, methods, 
procedures, and minimums to whatever extent 
is required in the interests of the safety of 
his aircraft and its passengers.’’ 





e 
Interchange Protection 

On August 30, 1949, the CAB issued 
a temporary order approving inter- 
change of equipment between Delta 
and American Airlines to provide 
direct service between the southeast 
and the southwest. 

Embodied in the agreement are two 
conditions, for which AL PA fought 
since the carriers first made applica- 
tion, that constitute important steps 
in the protection of pilots affected by 
interchange agreements. These are: 

@That Delta and American Air- 
lines must comply with procedures set 
forth in the Railway Labor Act and 
in any existing collective bargaining 
agreements for the purpose of mak- 
ing any changes necessary to protect 
pilots affected by the interchange. 

@That the interchange cannot be 
commenced until Delta and AA have 
standardized the instruments and 
power controls of aircraft to be used 
in the interchange, and have insti- 
tuted “a complete and satisfactory 
training program for all personnel 
engaged in the interchange.” 
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WASHINGTON SLIPSTREAM 








The reckless, dangerous and hazardous 
flying incidents constantly occurring on 
the airways today have forced joint mili- 
tary and civil authorities to act toward 
solution and elimination of such inci- 
dents. Pressure and criticism brought by 
an indignant public, press and Congress, 
due to the Eastern DC-3-Navy Hellcat 
collision at Fort Dix, New Jersey, have 
resulted in the formation of a Working 
Group and the development of a plan for 
reporting and processing reckless flying 
incidents, which will govern both Civil 
and Military aircraft. 

This crash sparked a campaign led 
personally by President Behncke to curb 
such hazards on the airways, a campaign 
which was publicly backed to the hilt by 
front-page stories carried in double head- 
lines in the Hearst newspapers and was 
pressed to the utmost in a letter written 
to Secretary of Defense Johnson by 
Behncke on August 4 followed up by 
ALPA testimony and recommendations 
at the CAB inquiry into the crash on 
August 12. 





AOA's Capt. Thompson 
Killed Accidentally 


The world has lost another pioneer 
of commercial aviation in the death 
of Captain Charles A. Thompson, 
AOA, killed in an ironic accident in 
Cobleskill, N. Y., August 9. His death 
resulted from the very thing he had 
planned would preserve his future 
against the uncertainties of the air 
line piloting profession when a cable 
snapped during the unloading of a 
shipment of new automobiles for the 
agency he had only recently acquired 
and pinned him beneath the car. 

The tribute of Captain Thompson’s 
fellow pilots was: “He was a great 
gentleman and a great flier—one of 
the best in the world.’”’ C. T. Robert- 
son, AOA Superintendent of Flying, 
said: “He was a 
swell guy; we'll 
miss him. The air 
line piloting pro- 
fession and the 
aviation industry 
generally owes 
him a lot. Tom- 
my’s record in 
aviation and in 
his personal life 
was one that 
could be envied 
rr by almost every 

"—AA Photo air line pilot.” 

His flying career began in the Army 
Flying Schools in 1928. After com- 
pleting Army flight training, he flew 
with Panagra, then National Air 
Transport, and later United Air Lines. 
He left United in early 1942 to be- 
come one of the original captains of 
American Export, now American 
Overseas Airlines. He had held super- 
visory positions with both United and 
American Overseas and was regarded 
by all as a “topnotch” supervisor as 
well as a superior pilot. 
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Reports of dangerous incidents, such as 
buzzing other aircraft in flight, and per- 
sons or property on the surface; near 
collisions in the air; and unauthorized 
aerobatics or reckless and dangerous fly- 
ing of any type, shall be handled by the 
Military Flight Service when Military 
aircraft are involved and by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration when Civil 
aircraft are involved. 


Under the accelerated setup of speedier 
reporting and punishing of pilots who 
engage in “buzzing” or other reckless 
flying, CAA offices will serve as stations 
to which the public may telephone re- 
ports of such flying. In this way, it is 
believed, remedial action can be more 
easily initiated with greater promptness 
by CAA aviation safety personnel or mili- 
tary authorities. There will be more on 
this in the current council mailing. 


May be Made Verbally—General pub- 
lic and civil reports regarding Military 
aircraft incidents may be made by tele- 
phone to the nearest CAA office and 
should include as much information as 
possible for identification purposes. These 
reports should be confirmed by letter, 
including all pertinent details, to the of- 
fice to which the verbal report was made. 
The GCA office will forward it to the 
nearest Air Traffic Control Center where 
the report will be telephoned to the near- 
est Military Flight Service Center for 
immediate action. 


This plan does not change any of the 
existing Civil Air Regulations but does 
signify an all out effort for cooperation 
between Military, Civil agencies and in- 
dustry toward the elimination of this 
type of hazard to both air commerce and 
Military operations. 


Publicity Planned—A great deal more 
will be heard of this plan in the press 
and over the radio when publicity is re- 
leased to the public to assure potential 
air travelers that all possible is being 
done to eliminate the danger of collision 
in the air and to request the cooperation 
of the public in reporting reckless and 
dangerous incidents. 


The Working Group, which has had 
this matter under consideration, consists 
of representatives of the Navy, Air Force, 
United States Coast Guard, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Air Line Pilots Association, Air- 
craft Owners and Pilots Association and 
Air Transport Association. 


CAR No. 3338—Your Washington corre- 
spondent has been asked by members of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board staff to as- 
sure their friends in the industry that 
the single-engine air carrier operation 
initiated on a 12 months’ experimental 
basis, under Special Civil Air Regulation 
333, was not ... repeat ... was NOT 
the result of their technical recommen- 
dations. 


Very little of the latest policy by the 
Board was seen and heard at staff level 
prior to the Board’s approval of the sin- 
gle-engine air carrier experiment. Most 
of the staff in the CAB refer to this latest 
policy as “the shot-gun project.” 


“SKIP” STERLING 

















CAPT. STERLING 
To Him, A Debt Is Owed 


“Skip” Sterling, who died of a heart 
attack at his home in Arlington, Va., 
‘on June 28, was one of the men to 
whom the air line pilots owe a lot as 
one of the original organizers and charter 
members of ALPA. He served as chair- 
man on C&S for many years. 

“Skip,” who was employed in the 
Flight Operations Division of the CAA 
at the time of his death, was kind, 
thoughtful and most considerate of 
others, but at the same time a battler 
who fought above the belt and asked and 
gave no quarter. The contribution he 
made to the early building of ALPA and 
his loyalty to the organization after he 
left it is symbolized by the ring on his 
left hand in this last picture of him 
before his death. 


In a recent letter to Headquarters, 
Mrs. Sterling said: “I am enclosing a 
clipping from the Aeronautics News; 
also a picture that was taken just a few 
days before Claude’s death. Notice the 
ALPA ring that he was so proud to 
own.” 


“Skip’s” first pilots’ license was issued 
by the F.A.I. in 1926 and he joined Chi- 
cago and Southern in 1935. In 1942 he 
went with the Ford Motor Co. Willow 
Run bomber plant where he tested new 
four-engine bombers (B-24’s) and gave 
instrument flight instruction to pilots. 
He joined the CAA in 1944. 

Of “Skip,” ALPA President Behncke 
said: “Here is a man who had long since 
left ALPA and accepted a position with 
the CAA, yet he wore the ring symbolic 
of the organization that he loved and 
respected, evidencing his feeling by wear- 
ing no jewelry other than ALPA’s offi- 
cial emblem ring. To all ALPA mem- 
bers, his death means the kind of loss 
we find it tough to talk about. Words 
come hard because of things that happen 
in the throat and around the heart. Auf 
Wiedersehen, ‘Skip,’ and fair weather 
always on your last flight.” 
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A Drama in Steel 
Unfolds in Sept. 


Orange beam by orange beam and fiery 
rivet by fiery rivet ALPA’s new Head. 
quarters Building went ahead during 
September as the steady rat-a-tat-tat of 
hardworking air hammers spun a skele. 
tal web of steel that rose steadily sky. 
ward to transform the prairie that once 
was into a new landmark of the Chicago 
Municipal Airport Area. 


Steelwork commenced on August 30 
and by the end of September was vir. 
tually completed with the exception of 
a final protective coating of rust-pre. 
venting paint. 

A Fascinating Sight— For spectator 
drama, this phase of the construction 
lacked nothing in sheer fascination: the 
giant boom lifting the huge delicately 
balanced girders as though they were 
toothpicks and nestling them into their 
pre-designated places with amazing gen- 
tleness; steel-helmeted workers scram- 
bling along inches-wide beams and shim- 
mying up horizontal pieces with sure- 
footed unconcern; white hot rivets are- 
ing through the air with flame-trailing 
geometrical grace; and the chattering 
riveter’s gun pounding out their resound- 
ing rhythm of steel against steel. 


Captured pictorially on this page is 
some of that construction drama as it 
took place at the northwest corner of 
55th Street and Cicero Avenue this 
month. 


(Top) A far cry from the small box- 
like gas station and dilapidated fruit 
stand once occupying the ALPA site is 
this scene as the steelwork on ALPA’s 
building neared completion only a few 
short months after the first earth was 
turned. Taken from a_ northeasterly 
angle, this photo shows the intricate and 
sturdy framework that will be sheathed 
by the most modern of exteriors. About 
this steel backbone will go concrete, 
brick, granite and decorative aluminum 
designed for a permanency that will 
withstand time and the elements. 


(Center) Against the background of a 
network of interlocking, supporting 
bracing, and cross-bracing steel, the 
agile-footed riveting team works. Three 
to a team, their workshop is the tiny 
rope-supported wooden platforms pic: 
tured here. The two workers at the left 
operate the hammer that pounds a rivet 
while the girdle-straddling one at right 
waits to catch another in his cone-shapet 
bucket as it comes sizzling through the 
air from the thrower below. 


(Bottom) A fine eye, razor-sharp judg 
ment of distance, and just the right ma 
nipulation of the tongs gives the sharp 
shooting rivet thrower, whose job it is #0 
get the rivets where they’re being used, 
a record of almost 100 per cent bulls 
eyes. Heated to searing temperatures il 
the bellows-fanned firepot (in for 
ground), they travel with unerring a 
curacy on their journey through the 
pathway in the forest of girders up ® 
the riveters on their lofty perch. 
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SLINGSHOT TAKEOFF ~<; 
id fiery l 
Head. 
during 
-tat of : 
skele- By the # 
ly Tr. 
. 7 Airline Piots 
“hicago IT’S AERODYNAMIC ART 
“Ah,” said the editor in his most appraising 
rust 30 tones as he dug into the pile of pinup art, “ah, 
as vir- ah.” The more he dug, the deeper the ah’s and 
tion of the more irresistible the temptation. When he 
1St-pre- finally came to this three “ah” combination of 
plane and pulchritude all resistance was com- 
ectallll pletely shattered. It’s aeroDYNAMIC art, says ye 
ructinl editor, with stress on the part of the word that 
spells dynamic. Albeit no alibi is needed, but if 
on: the . : 
licately one is, the dynamic part of the picture, Jeff 
a Donnell, has been named by the pilots of WAL 
y were i ; : ie as “Miss Air Coach of 1949—the girl they would 
0 their —Acme Photo most like to be airborne with” in honor of WAL’s 
ng gen- Veteran pilot Alfred B. Bennett shows 


inauguration of daily air coach service between 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Oakland. 
M-m-m-m, let’s see now, all that for four cents a 
mile? What 


scram- § how to flip his piper cub into full flight 
d shim-§ from his backyard with only the aid of 
h sure-— his family and two rubber shock cords. 
ets are) Bennett, who is advertising manager of 





trailing | the magazine “Skyways,” said he got his do you get 
tteri =— novel idea from watching his ten-year- for six? 
attering § old son, Alfred Junior flip wads of paper Betty Gra- 
esound § with a rubber band. “It is simply a ble? —— :' 
‘sling shot’ principle,” said Bennett. He 
page is also pointed out that this method of take- WE SUCCUMB AGAIN 
» | off has definite advantages in evacuating ts 2 . 

a - r | wounded troops by air from small fields, Who is it that really runs this old world? Why, 
yrner 0 2 ’ 


1) or for other emergencies. He originally 
ue this) devised the method to commute to his 
office a few years ago, but now there is 
_| no place to land in New York City. All 
all box- set for the catapult take-off the plane sits 
ed fruit at other end of the field with the two rub- 
\ site is} ber shock cords taut just like a sling-shot. 
ALPA’s 


it’s the ladies, God bless them. And see what 
happens when a man weakens just a little bit? 
He’s a goner for sure and winds up by doing 
such things as putting two pictures of three love- 
lies not only in the same issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT, but side by side in the same column. But 
again we’ve outfoxed you with the cheesecake 
) President Behncke Named like we’ve been trying and trying and trying to 
rth was > . do. Again it’s all in the interest of aviation. Our 
easterly} To Collier Post Again =) = |% second excuse: the National Air Reserve Associ- 
cate and For the second successive year, ALPA = FOI | ()\W ~ | | S& ation Convention where Emmalind Smith (left) 
sheathed — President David L. Behncke has been 4 we a and Kathy Hardin (right) were named as pin-up 


s. About§ honored with a place on the Collier hostesses last month. Now that that’s off our 
concrete | Lrophy Award Committee of the Na- 





y a few 








; tee : ~ . *i chests maybe we'll be good boys pictorially until 
luminum tional Aeronautic Association which an- is ea ay: slip ‘78 spring... unless, of course, someone provides us 
yf ually selects the winners for the high- bed An Pp with more good excuses. 
hat will eee ; : & dO NOT PUSH 
est aviation award in America, the Rob- . 

i ert J. Collier Trophy. GOSH-HONEST IT’S A FLYING SAUCER 

und of a The committee will name the 33rd re- Well, well, maybe those people who were seeing things in the sky that other 
pporting, § cipient of the ward for “THE GREAT- people weren’t, aren’t candidates for the “spec” market after all. The Air Force and 


eel, thef EST ACHIEVEMENT IN AVIATION IN Maryland State have discovered some really honest-to-goodness “flying saucers” using 
s. Thre} AMERICA, THE VALUE OF WHICH an old tool shed for a hangar. As a matter of fact, they’ve found two of them built 





the tity) HAS BEEN DEMONSTRATED BY AC- before the war by one Jonathan Caldwell. Here, state police guard one of them, prob- 
ms TUAL USE DURING THE PRECEDING ably just to make sure they don’t whiz away and begin scaring everyone from Maine 
.— YEAR.” In accepting the invitation, Presi- to California. This craft, a tub-like affair 14 feet in diameter, had counter rotating 
t the lef dent Behncke said: “Needless to say, I props coming out of both the top and bottom. The other, a helicopter type craft, was 
S a rivet appreciate deeply the honor this invita- made of two saucers about 16 feet in diameter which whirled on a shaft coming out of 
at right® tion reflects, and it is with a great deal the fuselage. The Air Force is looking for the inventor who has Gengueet. They’d 
1e-shapel § of pleasure that I accept the invitation like to know what he’s been 
ough the} to again serve on this committee.” doing and for whom since 
“ = he built the unique ma- 
arp judg chines. They’re pretty sure 
right ms he just didn’t climb into one 
he shar? of them and shoot off into 
ob it is to somewhere. But who knows 
sing used, in this day and age? Any- 
ent bull’ thing is liable to happen in 
ratures if this era of question marks— 
(in fore these what-comes-next and 
srring at who’s- going -to-blow -who- 
ough the off-the-map-and-how times 
ers up ti we all live in right today— nr 
ch. “yesiree,” right now, mister. —heie how 
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Active Duty 
Air Force 

Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Campbell, M. H.—TWA 


Davis, ‘W. E.— Continental 
Diltz, H. C.— 


Eyre, Lioyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J—AA 
Trewek, J. M.—AA 


Active Duty 
Naval Reserve 


Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Lafferty, Robert-—C&S 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty 
Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 


Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, 7 
Andert, P. A.—UA 
Antonio, a PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jtr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brown, W. C.—PAA 
Brunk, P. S—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA 
Bucklin, Fred—PCA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. 
Christensen, E. 
Christian, B. 

Christian, . 

Clark, F. N ‘—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 
Cole, D. C.—UAL 
Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 
Dally, B. H—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank, Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 





Qu Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL — 


Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dunn, S. M.—Panagra 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 
Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, cS Toa 

Fife, M. L.—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gay, R. A—AA 

Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N—TWA 
Gillette, M. A—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A—NWA 

Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Harlow, L. R.—NEA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 


. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M A 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hunt, Edward—PAA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. oe 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kelley, R. A., Jr—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B—PAA 

King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knignt, R. S.—EAL 
Kemdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaLMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 
Lucas, AlI—WAS 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
McAfee, William—-PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Martin, K. R—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. 

Miller, G. 

Miner, Ww. 

Mitchell, J. 

Monsen, A. A 
Montee, re wei 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, : W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold, ia 
Nilsen, N. A.—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 


. S—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pedley, C. F.—AA 
Pell, J. N.—PCA 
Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R—NWA 
Phillips, ‘< M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 

. N.—Avianca 


Riggs, R. S—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rose, J. A.—KLM 
a Cc. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. B.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. 
Schwartzbach, 


Sharpnack, 

Sheets, D. .—Panagra 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, + E.—TWA 


Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L.—PAA 
Stehle, W C.—AA 
Stickel, M: J.—NWA 
Stiller, H. A-—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—National 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL- 
Thompson, C. A.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, —— 
Wasil, N. A.—TW 

Watkins, E. CAA 
Weatherdon, Edwine-AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter, NWA 
Worthen, J. A—WW 
Wright, J. S.—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 
Natural 


Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 


Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Currier, C. L—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Erickson, Frank M.—UAL 
A 


A 
Gilbert, P. L.—PAA 
Griffin, L. B. —Panagra 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L_—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 
Leist, G. G—PCA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Peterson, J. Mi—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. I.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schmitz, George—TWA 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Sprado, George—WAL 
Sterling, C. M.—C&S 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Steup, W. 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 
Anderline, F.W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Barr, Julius 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Drayton, C. M. 
Evans, R. E. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Griebel, 

Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Jewell, Robert H. 


Mills, Arthur 
Mitchell, R. aa 
Moser, J. M 
ertiaen, Cecil P. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Riddle, G. L. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Shelton, B. M. 
Splittstoesser, % A. 


A. 
Van Alstyne, —— Sr. 
Veblen, 
Walbridge, b: c. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Wolf, J. F. 
Willey, S. bi: 
Zimmerman, H. J. 


Waiting List 
4 


Langmack, D. F. 
Latz, W. G 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, G. L. 
Keadle, F. E. 
Little, R. J. 
Miner, R. 1. 
Rhiner, L. R. 
Straith, W. P. A. 


Honorary 

Wright, Orville 
LaLGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
Rogers, Will 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 





